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The United States, traditionally opposed to 
colonialism, has welcomed the liberation of non- 
Western peoples from the rule of Western nations 
and of Japan, often comparing it to the revolt of 
the American colonies against Britain. But it has 
not been easy for Americans to see that the politi- 
cal, economic and social dilemmas which in our 
times confront the newly independent countries 
of Asia, the Middle East and Africa differ pro- 
foundly from those of the American colonies in 
the 18th century. Each of the new nations has its 
own problems, but this study of Korea may help 
us to understand other non-Western countries. 
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Korea: Dilemma 
of Underdeveloped 
Country 


by Clarence Norwood Weems 














KoREA IS ONE OF THE KEY COUNTRIES WHICH serve as laboratories in 
the world-wide test of strength between the two great-power blocs, 
representing two opposed ideologies, led by the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. Others are found in the Middle East (for example, 
Iraq), in Asia (for example, Laos), in Latin America (notably 
Cuba), in Africa, where the great powers challenge each other over 
the Congo. In each such country keen competition exists between 
two systems of thought and of political and economic control. 
Any one of these contested areas could become the stage for a 
major military clash. 


Challenge to U.S. 


Three factors give particular significance to developments in 
Korea, especially from the point of view of the United States and 
the West. First, despite the expansionist policies of Russia from 
the 1880’s to 1905, Korea has never been a colony of a European 
power at any time in its history. The Koreans have experienced 
second-class national citizenship entirely at the hands of an Asian 
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country—Japan. The Koreans’ burning antipathy for Japan 


caused them to be very receptive to the influence of Americans, 
whose military power assured the defeat of the Japanese. This 
fact makes it particularly necessary for the United States to dis- 
play responsible leadership in Korea. 

Second, Korea is the one underdeveloped area in which the 
Communist half of the divided country undertook a full-scale 
military offensive, with the help of Communist allies, against the 
half which was associated with the free world. ‘The failure of that 
aggression is significant. Victory over the Communists was made 
possible by the efforts of 16 members of the United Nations under 
the leadership of the United States. But victory could not have 
been achieved if it had not been for the hard work, the fighting 
and the long-suffering of the people of South Korea, and of many 
unwilling residents of North Korea as well. Out of the conflict 
emerged, among other things, the effective and patriotic military 
force of the Republic of Korea. But the Communists, having 
struck once at the strategic southern half of this peninsula, which 
divides Russian Siberia and Chinese Manchuria from the narrow 
Tsushima Strait and the important Japanese and other island 
chains, may do so again. 

Third, the seemingly never-ending Korean crisis has brought 
three culture systems into close contact in a comparatively small 
area. In the South the slowly built patterns of thought, beliefs and 
institutional behavior of the Koreans are pitted against the con- 
cepts of inalienable human rights and of government based on the 
sovereignty of the whole people, which the West claims to be 
fundamental principles of democracy. In the North the ruling 
group seeks to uproot the family, give theoretical equality to all 
members of society regardless of the factors of age, learning and 
rank, which are imbedded in the Asian system of values, and in 
practice subject the entire group to what Kim II Sung, premier 
of North Korea, euphemistically calls “democratic centralism.” 
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It is doubtful that, as a result of this agonizing contest, the 
Koreans will all become either Communists or Jeffersonians. The 
United States and the West, however, have an extraordinary 


opportunity to lead a highly capable and historically creative 
people along new lines of cultural development which would 
enable them to blend the new with the old in a manner that 
would be most constructive for the Koreans themselves. It is in 
the subtle and vastly important field of cultural change that 
Korea presents a great challenge to those who love freedom. 





























How Past 
Shapes Present 











THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH KOREA HAVE LIVED in the midst of continu- 
ing crisis since their “liberation” from Japan in 1945. Friction 
with a rearming Communist North Korea and an equally hostile 
Communist China is obviously capable of producing an explosion 
at any moment. Relations with Japan, historically unfriendly to 
the Koreans, are surcharged with mutual suspicion and conflicting 
interests, both tangible and psychological. Subjected to these out- 
side pressures the Republic of Korea also faces a formidable com- 
bination of domestic issues. Any one of them would be enough to 
prolong the 15-year-old national emergency. Among the most 
crucial are a serious lack of economic self-sufficiency; a general 
spiritual uprooting; and a series of conflicts and growing pains 
in political development. 


Crippling Invasions—and Great Achievements 


A sound analysis of these issues cannot be based solely on 
Western cultural assumptions and experience. It is particularly 
fruitless to draw conclusions until one understands the distinctive 
historic factors which have shaped the life of the Korean people. 
Three of these factors are the long sequence of batterings by the 
great powers of Northeast Asia, almost invariably followed by a 
resurgence of Korea’s creative activity; the vitiating influence of a 
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corrupted social control system which claimed to be based on Con- 
fucian ethics; and the further debilitating effects of almost total 
isolation for nearly two and one-half centuries (1637-1876). 

The most devastating of the invasions of the Korean peninsula, 
situated at a crossroads of empire, came from the Chinese Han in 
the 2nd century B.c.; the Sui and the T’ang, both of China, in the 
7th century A.D.; the Khitan in the late 10th and early 11th; the 
Mongols in the 13th and 14th; the Japanese under Hideyoshi in 
the late 16th; and the Manchus in the 17th. These systematic 
efforts to dominate all or a large part of the country were often 
interwoven with more local but extremely violent raids by wild 
tribes from the north or by seaborne freebooters based on western 


Japan. 


‘A Shrimp Among Whales’ 


The worst of these attacks caused whole districts or even 
provinces to be left empty and unproductive while the people fled 
to mountains and islands. All of them tended to develop in 
Koreans an intense fear and suspicion of foreign influences; a 
fierce and sometimes desperate insistence on the merits of their 
own embattled culture; and, at the same time, a fatalistic resigna- 
tion to their country’s helplessness as “a shrimp among whales” 
and to the uselessness of any creative effort. However, after each 
of these periods of suffering except the final one ending in 1637, 
the Koreans displayed a rare capacity for rebuilding their society 
and even for reaching new heights of political well-being and 
general cultural achievement. 


Corruption of Neo-Confucianism 


This pattern of periodic defeat by massive foreign forces, regu- 
larly followed by determined recovery and progress, was the 
normal way of life for the Korean people for nearly 2,000 years 
before the mid-17th century. Such an agonizing and yet stimulat- 
ing reaction to the pressures of outside powers seldom arose for 
the people of China because of the settled character of their 
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institutions and the vastness of their land and society; it never 
affected the Japanese during recorded times because of their 
insular position. In Korea, by contrast, the greatest flowering of 
the cultures of Silla after it took over Paekche and Koguryo (668- 
935 a.v.), Koryo (918-1392) and Yi Chosen (1392-1910) followed 
a series of devastating wars which involved foreign armies. The 
period of creative activity and relatively good government in the 
Yi era came during its first one and a half centuries under the 
leadership of neo-Confucian scholar-officials (roughly 1408-1550). 

Korea produced movable metal type on a large scale in 1403— 
at least 33 years before Gutenberg’s invention and 73 years before 
that of Caxton; the flexible alphabet (Hangul) in 1446; and the 
great Chinese-Hangul dictionary (the Okp’yon) in 1536. The 
government generally kept relatively close to Confucian ideals; 
morality was of a high order; and the material life of the people 
showed marked improvement over the immediately preceding 
centuries. 

However, Korean society was forced into a pseudo-Confucian 
strait jacket to an increasing degree after 1550. By the end of the 
15th century the neo-Confucian elite, triumphant in the millen- 
nium-long struggle with Buddhist social and political influence, 
was breaking up into factions. The scholar-officials were conscious 
of their newly won power and more and more concerned with their 
individual and factional interests. From about 1575 this infighting 
led corrupted Confucianists away from enlightened rule to self- 
aggrandizement. The people, in turn, increasingly developed 
methods of dissimulation and evasion to protect themselves from 
a government which seemed essentially predatory. 


Determined Seclusion (1637-1876) 


The hope for a new assertion of recuperative powers after the 
“bloody half-century” from the 1580’s to Korea’s formal submis- 
sion to the new Manchu power in 1637 was made still more 
remote by the fact that the Yi monarchy was now able to enforce 
the seclusion of the country, which it had long desired. This 
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sudden change from the role of a pawn in incessant power-political 
games to that of a hermit for 239 years seemed to remove the 
necessity to marshal strength anew and to arrest the disintegrating 
forces at work since before 1580. 

After 1637 officials became more violently quarrelsome and 
more unprincipled in dealing with the people. The public, in 
turn, became more ingenious in its devices for circumventing the 
orders of a venal bureaucracy. Chinese, as opposed to native 
Korean, patterns of culture became more dominant than ever 
under the encouragement of the unchallenged Confucian intel- 
lectuals, and custom in general became an enslaving force. Except 
for a mild renaissance in the 18th century and the important 
although limited Sirhak (“True Learning”), there was no marked 
resurgence of learning and the arts. Neither the traditionally 
active merchants of Kaesong nor any other group developed a 
flexible and broadly creative business class such as that spear- 
headed by the Zaibatsu (financial oligarchy) in Japan. Finally, 
the agricultural and craft production of the country was never 
restored during the isolation period to the level reached before 
1580. 


Victim of Power Policies (1876-1905) 


The lethargy and contentment with past achievements which 
had seemed good enough for some eight generations could not be 
eradicated by the treaty of 1876 with Japan and that of 1882 with 
the United States. It is true that a handful of farsighted young 
Korean noblemen, led by Kim Ok-kiun, somehow developed the 
desire and the courage to break through the shell of reactionary 
ideas and acquire the rudiments of modern learning from Japan. 
In 1881-84 these young men headed a small reform party which 
had the personal support of the king and the fullest assistance 
which General Lucius Harwood Foote, the American minister, 
and Ensign George C. Foulk, the naval attaché who was sent to 
Korea in November 1883, could provide them within the limits 
of their meager resources. 

















When our able diplomats failed, during almost two years of 
effort (1883-84), to obtain through the Department of State a 
corps of qualified American advisers to the Korean government, 
in response to repeated requests by the king, the young Korean 
progressives became impatient. With the encouragement of the 
Japanese minister, they attempted to seize the government from 
the conservative bureaucracy in a bloody and abortive coup in 
December 1884. The immediate reaction threw the country into 
the arms of the Korean old guard and its Chinese supporters 
headed by Yuan Shih-k’ai. When China’s hold was broken by 
the Sino-Japanese War in 1894-95, Korea experienced pre- 
dominant control, first by Japan, then by Russia, and again by 
Japan. 

After the best opportunity for revitalizing the Korean state had 
been missed in 1883-84, another “false dawn” came in 1896-97, 
when Dr. Philip Jaisohn, Yun Ch’i-ho and others were able to 
carry on their enlightened Independence Program because the 
dominant Russians were temporarily following a mild policy. 
But in 1898 the Independence Program was drawn into mass 
political activity before the public was prepared for it; the 
entrenched conservatives crushed the movement and imprisoned 
such enthusiastic young members as Dr. Syngman Rhee. The 
country, which was still essentially as stagnant as in the isolation 
period before 1876, was then pushed again into the whirlpool of 
aggressive world politics by these Korean reactionaries, who 
generally worked with the Russians. It was drawn into the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-5), the Japanese protectorate (1905-10) and 
the Japanese Empire (1910). 


Japanese Exploitation (1905-45) 


Japan’s rule from 1905 to 1945, it must be said, gave Korea 
strict enforcement of public order, a predictable if second-class 
form of “justice” and considerable physical development. But the 
Japanese ran the colony basically as a police state. Economically 
Korea had no separate entity but was a mere supplement to the 
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various corresponding sectors of the Japanese imperial economy, 
and the ordinary Korean, despite the elaborate show of concilia- 
tion made by Japan after Korea’s impressive peaceful independ- 
ence campaign of 1919, obtained virtually no experience in 
political, economic or cultural self-direction. 

After Japan’s defeat by the United States in World War II, 
many dedicated Americans set to work on Korea’s complex prob- 
lems under the interim program of the United States Army 
Military Government in Korea, 1945-48, and a number of useful 
undertakings were established under their direction. However, 
the Americans were not equipped with any clear-cut over-all plan 
of operation. Most of our personnel had no roots in Korea’s 
distinctive history and culture; and we were greatly handicapped 
by the disastrous division of the peninsula in 1945, which began 
as a temporary military expedient, and the loss of such economic 
balance as had been provided by the geographical unity of the 
“agricultural south” and the “industrial north.” One result 
was that only the barest beginning was made in the three post- 
World-War-II years toward restoring the industrial production 
previously carried on in the South, not to speak of any new 
advance toward genuine self-sufficiency. 


Progress and Problems (1948-60) 


As one looks back at the economic, moral and political crises 
which have been facing the Republic of Korea for 12 years, 
one is impressed with the fact that in 1960, as in 1948, the new 
state is still contending with problems growing out of its im- 
memorial past. In essence the cruel devastations of the centuries 
before 1637 and the relentless political pressures from 1885 to 
1945 have once more struck at Korea through the Communist 
invasion of 1950-53 and the North-South tension which has never 
been absent since 1945. The persisting emphasis on relative status 
and seniority within the Korean society which baffles many West- 
ern observers is related to the Confucian system of fixed relation- 
ships at its best, while the tendency of the ordinary citizen to 
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avoid contact with the government and participation in it recalls 
the attitude of the general public toward the growing venality of 
the monarchy’s officials after 1550. 

The still current attitude that life is timeless, that improvement 
is not a necessity, and that the individual need not feel impelled to 
solve his own economic problems through saving and productive 
investment is not very different from the sentiments which pre- 
vailed throughout the two and one-half centuries of isolation. 
However, this indifference, mingled with fatalism, which is found 
particularly among the millions crowding South Korea’s cities, is 
not shared by government leaders concerned with economic 
development or by the small but growing number of commercial 
and industrial entrepreneurs, managers, engineers and technicians. 


Korea’s Moral Vacuum 


In Korean society as a whole, however, one becomes quickly 
aware of a moral vacuum, which affects an alarmingly broad seg- 
ment of society. In traditional Korean society there was no lack of 
sincere or even stubborn loyalty to an inwardly conceived moral 
ideal. In fact, the powerful mixture of native Korean ethical 
standards and the Confucian-inspired insistence on observance of 
the “five relationships” in defiance of external law, if necessary, 
is often regarded as a handicap for the Korean who belongs to 
any democratic body which is guided by the spirit of compromise 
and accepts majority rule. In the past the family was both the 
focus of this insistence on moral standards for their own sake 
and an integral unit of the whole ethically oriented structure of 
social and political control. It is understandable that rules of 
“enlightened” conduct were rationalized when the common people 
as a whole suffered increasingly from the unethical actions of the 
pseudo-Confucian “superior men” after 1550 and particularly 
after the start of isolation in 1637. However, during these centuries 
and even under the oppression of the still more corrupt officials 
of the 19th century and of the exploiting Japanese after 1910, 
the ordinary Korean still looked on himself as a member of an 
effective family and social order. It was only toward outside 
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simulation and indirection were regarded as justifiable. 


Youth Defiant 


The new ideological conflicts of the 1920’s and 1930’s caused 
erosion to set in, and Japan’s manipulations of the Korean popu- 
lation during the Asian war of 1937-45 further weakened the old 
social structure. The wholesale transportation of both women and 
men to Japan as factory workers and of men to Japan’s war-won 
outposts in Southeast Asia as labor troops had broken up thou- 
sands of families and separated more thousands of individuals 
from their homes and their traditional centers of authority. The 
infiltration of South Korea by Communist organizers during the 
early stages of the Military Government period (1945-48) had 
limited success so far as teaching of theoretical Marxism was con- 
cerned, but it encouraged tens of thousands of young Korean men 
and women in their tendency to defy parental authority on the 
ground that ancient social arrangements could not cope with the 
dominant forces of the present and future. 

Today the old social chain of command is still further broken. 
Many Korean leaders in government, society, religion and educa- 
tion face this fact squarely. And they do not see any new organi- 
zation which would be both effective and acceptable to the vast 
numbers of young and middle-aged people who have rejected 
the old. 


Search for New Faiths 


The second aspect of the mounting dissatisfaction with the old 
order seems in part a cause and in part an effect of the crumbling 
of the social structure. It is a strong tendency to find old beliefs 
unsatisfactory and to grope for new ones. Of the scores of new 
sects which have sprung up or reappeared since liberation, the 
greater number are what a Korean specialist calls ‘‘semireligions,” 
offering a simple theological formulation but directed primarily 
toward the attainment of social, economic and political well- 
being. Some are purely monotheistic. Others represent a limited 
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oppressors and their Korean collaborators that self-protective dis- 


























and practical-minded restatement of Confucian, Buddhist and 
Taoist principles or a blending of two or more of them; still 
others, an effort to develop a religious creed from a combination 
of nationalism and morality. Messianic splinter groups with a 
Christian background are also fairly common. One of the most 
prominent is the “Olive Tree Church,” led by the spectacular 
Pak Tai Sun, who seeks to emphasize spiritual values to the 
exclusion of concern with material problems. It may be indica- 
tive of the opportunistic behavior of certain of these groups that 
Mr. Pak, who styles himself “the Savior,” recently served ten 
months of a longer jail sentence after conviction for “fraud, assault 
and subjecting persons to illegal confinement.” These groups are 
nevertheless inspired basically by a desire for greater certainty 
than they find in conventional religious concepts. 

Nor are the established Christian churches free of the general 
uncertainty and demand for change. It is true that the member- 
ship of recognized Christian bodies is approaching the 1.5 million 
mark, with Protestant groups in particular enjoying rapid gains. 
Yet leaders of several key denominations, as well as thousands of 
Christian parents, feel that younger members are no longer certain 
in their beliefs and go through the motions of Christian observ- 
ance while in fact sharing the general sense of spiritual emptiness. 

Serious differences of opinion on policy plague the Korean 
National Christian Council (the general Protestant organization). 
Roman Catholic membership is increasing, but amounts to less 
than 20 percent of the total Christian group and is growing less 
spectacularly than Protestantism in Korea or Catholicism in 
Japan. Korean Christians have long exercised a leadership out 
of all proportion to their numbers, but it must be recognized 
that even today the actual membership of all churches com- 
bined amounts to about 7 percent of the population in the 
South. 


Old Religions Renewed 


It is thus to the millions chiefly influenced by Korea’s traditional 
mosaic of religions that one must look for the main body of those 
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this mixture have been the religious outgrowth of Confucian 
ethics which is known as ancestor worship, Buddhism, animism 
or shamanism, and ancient monotheistic beliefs which may be 
summarized as faith in the one god, Hananim. Many individuals 
have been primarily and even fervently loyal to some one of these 
cults, but the great mass of Koreans have been eclectic in their 
religious ideas. 

For several centuries before 1945 the ordinary people found 
themselves on the defensive in the face of overwhelming social, 
economic and political power held by their own self-centered 
aristocracy or, after 1910, by the exploiting Japanese. So long as 
the individual tacitly admitted his helpless subordination to the 
overpowering system into which he was born, the religion he 
needed was essentially passive and self-protective. He demanded 
only an assurance that he could depend on the approval and 
support of Heaven as a kind of palliative for the pain suffered in 
a battle which he was predestined to lose. 


Communism—and Christianity 


A false start toward throwing off this basic mentality of defeat 
came in the 1920’s and early 1930's. When Koreans fully under- 
stood the decision of the United States not to follow up their 
courageous independence movement of 1919 by raising the ques- 
tion of Korean self-determination at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, the door was open for Communist agitation. Aside from a 
few dedicated cell members, there were not many Koreans of any 
age group who became theoretical Communists. But schoolboys 
and schoolgirls thought that they had found in communism, 
sponsored by the greatest power in Europe, a juggernaut which 
could overthrow the psychological and political barriers that 
hemmed them in and enable them to gain recognition and 
security. 

Paradoxically, the self-assertive conduct of young people in 
dealing with traditional beliefs in this period was partly traceable 
to the ideas of justice and the dignity of man drawn from Chris- 
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seeking new spiritual foundations. The principal ingredients of 




















































tian teaching. It is impossible to distinguish Communist-born 
influences accurately from others at a time in which Communist 
spokesmen were concentrating on support of the independence 
movement and riding the band wagon of a frustrated nationalism. 

It is clear, however, that the intellectual and emotional revolt 
of the interwar years struck at old Korean values as well as at the 
domineering Japanese and the seemingly undependable Western 
powers. But the old Korean religious and moral mosaic remained 
generally intact during the 1920’s and 1930’s because there was as 
yet no basic weakening of the external forces which held the peo- 
ple as a whole within a narrowly defined range of independent 
initiative. 


Ferment of Freedom 


Then with World War II came the defeat of Japan in 1945—and 
“liberation.” In the 15 years which have followed, the ferment of 
freedom and the realization that old barriers are gone have been 
at work, despite continual suffering and a constant threat to 
independence, or perhaps because of that threat. There is no 
longer any basic satisfaction in an ideology which accepts and 
seeks only to soften a perpetual state of subjection and denial of 
equality. Although few could express this clearly, Koreans are 
being moved by a demand for a new set of beliefs which will 
enable them to live with assurance in a time of explosive uncer- 
tainty and give spiritual support to their society in its new role 
as an active free agent in a rough-and-tumble world. It is not 
surprising that the Pak Tai Suns are winning thousands of con- 
verts and that the culturally uprooted people are groping for new 
absolute values to replace those now proved to be only relative. 

















Political Travail 








POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE REPUBLIC OF KorEA can be 
understood only if they are viewed against the background of 
interrelated invasions and resurgences; the corrupted so-called 
Confucian regime; and the stagnating isolation before 1876, to- 
gether with the three major power drives of China, Japan and 
Russia which affected the peninsula between that date and 1945. 
The Kingdom of Choson (Korea’s name after 1392) failed to 
use the freedom from invasion it enjoyed for almost two and a 
half centuries after the Manchu incursion of 1637 to halt the 
disintegrating tendencies of the isolation period and to equal or 
surpass the strength achieved after the country’s previous devasta- 
tions. As a result of this failure it was unprepared to benefit by 
the farsighted leadership of its handful of progressive patriots. 


Push-Button Democracy Impossible 

At the same time it is necessary to avoid at least three easy 
assumptions about Korea which are highly subjective and ethno- 
centric. One assumption is that the United States, by suffering 
heavy casualties in Korea in 1950-53 and by giving the republic 
vast sums in military and economic aid, somehow deserves to be 
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repaid with the immediate emergence of a fully democratic state 
in South Korea. It would be equally logical to expect that the 
Soviet Union would desert “Marxism-Leninism” for Jeffersonian- 
ism because of our open-handed lend-lease aid to that country 
in 1941-45 or that Generalissimo Franco would cease being a dic- 
tator because of the liberal agreement made with Spain about 
American bases on his territory. There is a good prospect that a 
sound Korean version of genuine democracy will emerge far more 
rapidly than did Western versions, but such a system cannot be 
created by push-button methods or purchased at a set price. 

A second, widely prevalent impression among us is that 
democracy works without a flaw in the United States and other 
major Western countries and that Western institutions and prac- 
tices are automatically desirable for export, without alteration, 
to Korea or any other non-Western state. Americans who take this 
view either do not realize, or else they overlook, many defects 
in the American political system, as well as defects in British, 
French and other Western institutions. These shortcomings do 
not prevent Western governments from maintaining a highly 
effective combination of freedom and stability, but they strongly 
suggest that wholesale copying of these systems would be of doubt- 
ful value to a society like that of Korea which has developed a 
different culture. 


Lack of Confidence in Government 


A third notion, closely related to the other two, is that Koreans 
are prepared to participate immediately in a fully democratic 
management of public affairs. This is perhaps the most dangerous 
of the three prevalent assumptions, but it seems to be accepted 
uncritically by otherwise well-informed and constructive writers 
and publications. Yet three aspects of the problem of preparation 
for democracy deserve attention: inexperience, lack of political 
self-discipline and lack of confidence in government as a vested 
institution. So far as the absence of a background in the overt 
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procedures of a democratic state is concerned, this void is being 
filled rapidly by the very widespread and sometimes highly inde- 
pendent use of the ballot and by the daily airing of varying 
opinions in the National Assembly as a part of the legislative 
process, as will be noted below. 

The lack of what an established democratic society would term 
responsible and self-disciplined conduct has been displayed at 
various times in South Korea since 1948. This weakness is matched 
by the highly irresponsible maneuverings of organizations and 
individuals in the United States during the past century, but it is 
nevertheless a threat to the success of simple majority rule without 
compulsion or rigging. The attainment of self-discipline cannot 
be expected overnight and it perhaps depends on the funda- 
mental removal of the third difficulty—lack of confidence. 

The references already made to the bad government suffered 
almost continuously by the people of Korea for at least three 
centuries before 1876 are enough to explain the deeply rooted 
suspicion of all government and the underlying belief that officials 
generally are moved by a desire for private gain rather than 
for public well-being. This attitude induces a withholding of 
genuine participation in and reliance on the established political 
order. It must be removed in order that Koreans may operate 
successfully whatever form of democracy they may evolve. In the 
meantime political parties, both in and out of office, and the South 
Koreans deserve patient sympathy rather than criticism from the 
American public. 


Promising Factors 


Once forewarned about these three assumptions, the student of 
current Korean politics can see several factors which indicate 
substantial progress toward effective self-government. To begin 
with, the South Korean citizen now has means of political expres- 
sion and personal freedom which were almost totally lacking 
under Japanese rule. Despite the majority in the National Assem- 
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bly enjoyed by President Rhee’s Liberal party, the Assembly was 
by no means a rubber stamp for the executive before the sudden 
change in government of April 1960. It had the final legislative 
power and often took its time to consider new legislation. It 
departed considerably from the administration’s proposals. For ex- 
ample, in passing the Foreign Investment Encouragement Law in 
December 1959, drawn up to its specifications, the Assembly finally 
brought to an end a long period during which the minister of 
finance and other representatives of the executive were exerting 
their fullest efforts to obtain passage of their own bill. The law, 
when it was submitted to a vote, differed in several important 
ways from the original government draft; in some respects it was 
more liberal toward the foreign investor, while in others it pro- 
vided greater safeguards against possible damage to the Korean 
economy in general and to Korean entrepreneurs in particular. 
For a country which before 1945 had had no experience whatever 
with a representative legislative body, the fact that even an 
imperfect assembly exists after 12 years and is still recognized as 
the sole lawmaking power is little short of a historical and cultural 
miracle. 

A second element in the present political system which holds 
promise of greater vitality in the future is the very fact that the 
overwhelming majority of South Koreans are registered to vote 
and actually do vote, especially in the national elections which 
come every four years. The casting of nearly 10 million votes in 
1956 for P. H. Shinicky, although he had died ten days before 
the election, together with the election of the American-educated 
Catholic layman, Dr. John Myun Chang of the Democratic party, 
as vice-president over Lee Ki Poong, Dr. Rhee’s candidate for 
vice-president, showed that the people take their democratic 
power seriously. It was in part the evidence that the voters’ power 
was not properly respected which caused Rhee’s opponents to 
contest the 1960 elections. 

A third, on the whole encouraging, factor is found in the very 
area of freedom of expression and civil liberties in general where 
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criticism of the 12-year Liberal regime was justly severe. So far as 
religious bodies are concerned, there was freedom of assembly, 
teaching, preaching and propagation. They were not confronted 
with the suspicious surveillance, the endless regulations, the fre- 
quent interruptions and the occasional physical attacks which 
harassed the churches, their members and the missionaries at- 
tached to them during much of the Japanese period from 1910 
to 1945. 

In the broader arena of politica] discussion, assembly and the 
press there was a tightening of regulations and actual police 
control as the 1960 elections approached, at the very time when a 
strengthening of the executive authority stimulated a greater 
desire to discuss public issues, often in a highly critical vein. Yet 
rank-and-file citizens, and even members of Opposition parties, 
had a latitude completely unknown for four decades before VJ- 
Day. Despite the requirement of licenses for public meetings by 
anti-Liberal party groups and a close watch by police for conduct 
which could be labeled disorderly or charges against the govern- 
ment which could be termed illegal under strengthened security 
regulations, Opposition meetings were in fact held. Newspapers 
printing adverse criticism of the administration still appeared, 
although the Kyunghyang Shinmun, which supported the then 
vice-president, Dr. Chang, was suspended. The discussion of anti- 
administration views in assemblies of less than mass-meeting pro- 
portions went on even late in 1959. 


Character of Dr. Rhee 


But there was another aspect of the political problems and 
prospects of Korea before April 1960—an aspect that must be seen 
in the perspective of the country’s history. Dr. Rhee was an in- 
valuable symbol of Korea’s fight against both the Japanese and 
the Communists and came close to being the indispensable man in 
certain crises of the preceding 12 years. But he brought with him 
out of exile several characteristics which limited his capacity for 
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developing the political institutions and leadership urgently 
required for the republic’s future. 

One of these traits was, ironically, his belief in himself. This 
quality helped both him and his country when resolution and 
single-handed defense of a difficult position were needed. But this 
belief also made it impossible for him to conceive of the Korean 
independence and rehabilitation movement without himself at 
its center. As a result, he not only conducted a one-man govern- 
ment so far as he could control his subordinates, but he also did 
little to develop able leaders for future service at the higher levels 
of government. 

A second problem was Dr. Rhee’s lack of broad experience, 
before 1948, in administering a complex political organization. 
The same thing could be said about most leaders who had stayed 
in Korea, since very few had any important responsibility under 
the Japanese, but several hundred Koreans had had useful ex- 
perience under the South Korean Interim Government (1946- 
48). Dr. Rhee, who had not been in Korea between 1912 and 1945, 
faced the special difficulty caused by his sense of mission and 
personal indispensability. Since he thought that he alone could 
head the newly independent republic, it followed that his ad- 
ministrators must be drawn primarily from among those who had 
worked for him during his 33 years of exile and were absolutely 
loyal to him personally. Some of his early appointees were con- 
spicuously unqualified, and they were removed. During the war 
crisis of 1950-53 a number of the ablest men in the country— 
largely academic or business executives—were drawn into the 
cabinet regardless of their previous relationships with the presi- 
dent. But on the whole the criterion of extreme personal devotion, 
rather than that of specialized knowledge and experience, was 
followed in appointments. With the chief executive himself 
inexperienced and often actually unaware of what his subordi- 
nates were doing, operation of the government necessarily became 
in many respects both arbitrary and inefficient. 
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No Political Party 
Still a third handicap faced by Dr. Rhee in the period 1945-48 
and during the early years of his presidency was the fact that he 
had no group behind him which could be called a political party. 
In 1945-47 he joined with Kim Koo, former head (1932-45) of the 
Korean Provisional Government in China, and Kim Sung Soo, 
cofounder with Chang Duk Soo, of the influential Democratic 
party, in leading the National Association for the Rapid Realiza- 
tion of Korean Independence. This organization made spectacular 
efforts to rally public opinion around two objectives—the ending 
of American and Russian occupation in the South and North 
respectively, and the development of a single Korean state under 
these leaders. When Kim Koo and his Independence party with- 
drew from the coalition in 1947 and Kim Sung Soo refused to 
allow the Democratic party to lose its identity by being swallowed 
up permanently by the association, Dr. Rhee salvaged what he 
could of a personal following from its pooled membership and 
began to build his Liberal party. But from 1948 until after 1952 
he was unable to match the organization and the strength in the 
National Assembly which had been attained by the Democratic 
party. Given all these circumstances, Dr. Rhee not only condoned 
strong-arm methods of gaining political strength, but demanded 
changes in the constitution and the laws to serve his immediate 
power-building interests. At the same time, it must be recognized 
that some of these plans nominally created a purer democracy. 


Steps Toward Dictatorship 

For example, shortly before the 1952 election the president, 
realizing that his name carried far greater weight with the general 
public than that of any other public figure but that his party was 
still in a minority in the Assembly, pushed through a constitu- 
tional change in spite of a highly questionable quorum in the 
National Assembly. The 1948 constitution had provided that the 
president be elected by the single chamber Assembly; now, four 
years later, the rump legislature, at the president’s urging, 
amended the constitution to read that the elections of the presi- 
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dent and of the vice-president should be decided by direct uni- 
versal suffrage. As a concession to the Opposition it was agreed 
that the upper House of Councilors favored by the Democrats 
would be added to the House of Representatives to form a 
bicameral National Assembly. Under the new election amendment 
Dr. Rhee won re-election in 1952 and again in 1956, but in the 
latter year his previously overwhelming majority dropped to 
about 55 percent and his vice-presidential running mate, Speaker 
of the National Assembly Lee Ki Poong was defeated by the 
Democratic party’s candidate, Dr. John M. Chang. 


1960: Crisis and New Hope 


As the 1960 election drew near, the entrenched Liberal bureauc- 
racy stepped up the use of the government’s special “security’’ 
powers to circumscribe Opposition activities. The administration 
had long failed to place the democratic guarantees of the Korean 
constitution above its partisan interests. That failure in the purely 
political field would have been more tolerable if the Rhee gov- 
ernment, however dictatorial, had been benevolent, and if the 
Korean people had enjoyed some visible increase in their general 
well-being. However, as already pointed out, the spiritual and 
moral drift was continuing, and bare economic security was non- 
existent for great segments of the public. 

This depressing situation was made infinitely worse by what 
a growing number of Koreans believed to be evidence of totally 
immoral, if not illegal, self-aggrandizement by the Liberals and 
their friends through miscarriages of justice and attempts to take 
advantage of economic opportunities, including those derived 
from foreign aid programs. The combination of all these dissatis- 
factions swelled the undercurrent of opposition to the intensified 
curbing of civil liberties in late 1959 and early 1960. 


Vice-Presidency at Stake 


The question of what Dr. Rhee and the Liberals hoped to gain 
from further oppressive measures involved more than the presi- 
dent’s personal candidacy. Even before the death on February 15 
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of Dr. Chough Pyong Ok, the Democratic presidential nominee, 
Rhee seemed certain of re-election. It became apparent that the 
elaborate use of government power in favor of Liberals was 
designed to achieve victory in the race for the vice-presidency. 
It may be that the approach of Dr. Rhee’s 85th birthday and the 
possibility of his death or resignation during his fourth four-year 
term were the major causes of the party’s concern, as well as his 
own. However, Dr. Rhee may have been thinking primarily of 
placing in the vice-presidency a man who would be “dependable” 
and personally loyal to him, while he continued in office for life. 

In either case, it became evident that in anticipation of victory 
for his running mate, Rhee had withheld the executive action 
necessary for the activation of two important governmental organs 
during the incumbency of Democratic Vice President John M. 
Chang (1956-60). These organs were the long-authorized upper 
house of the Assembly, or House of Councilors, of which the vice- 
president of the republic would be president, after the American 
pattern; and the committee on constitutional review, of which 
the same official would be presiding judge. The Liberals’ cam- 
paign against Dr. Chang’s re-election was further marred by the 
statement, made by Dr. Rhee on several occasions during the 
months preceding March 15, that he would not serve if elected 
president unless the newly elected vice-president belonged to his 
party. Since there could be no doubt that the president was abso- 
lutely determined to enter on a fourth term, this pronouncement 
could serve only to suggest that the election of his own vice- 
presidential candidate was considered more important than the 
means employed to accomplish that end. 

The fact that Speaker of the Assembly Lee Ki Poong, despite 
his defeat in 1956, was again Dr. Rhee’s chosen running mate in 
1960 placed the greatest possible emphasis on the president’s 
determination to have his own way on the vice-presidential issue, 
regardless of the demonstrated difficulty of achieving this by demo- 
cratic means. The choice of Lee Ki Poong also revealed the 
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priority given to total personal loyalty as a prerequisite for mem- 
bership in Dr. Rhee’s official family. While in the United States 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s Mr. Lee had attended college, 
helped to publicize the Korean fight for independence and come 
in contact with Dr. Rhee, the veteran crusader for that cause. 
Their correspondence undoubtedly continued during the decade 
which followed Mr. Lee’s return to Korea in 1934. 

When Dr. Rhee finally reached Seoul in October 1945, he 
found in the devoted Lee exactly the man for confidential duties 
of all kinds. From that moment to 1960 their association was close 
and constant. Mr. Lee soon became his idol’s chief secretary; riding 
on Dr. Rhee’s coattails, he became mayor of Seoul in 1949, 
minister of national defense in 1951-52, a National Assemblyman 
in 1954 and speaker of the Assembly on two occasions. Perhaps 
the most important fact was that for some time before the be- 
ginning of the campaign for the 1960 elections he had been chair- 
man of the central committee of the Liberal party. 

The effectiveness of the opposition which the Democrats could 
offer in 1960 to the formidable Liberals and their controlled 
bureaucracy was compromised by three factors. The first was the 
apparent hopelessness of wresting basic control of the government 
from the incumbents so long as Dr. Rhee should live and choose 
to rule. The second was exacerbated by the first; it was personal 
rivalry and differences of temperament between Dr. Chough 
Pyong Ok, leader of the “old wing” which generally followed the 
program of Kim Sung Soo and other founders, and Vice President 
Chang, who led the more liberally inclined “new wing.” The 
third lay in the existence of some substantive differences in public 
policy between the factions. After a close contest in the autumn 
of 1959 the party finally agreed on Dr. Chough as its nominee for 
president and renewed its support for Dr. Chang for vice-presi- 
dent. Conflicting points of view were not given up, however, and 
Dr. Chang, as “supreme commissioner” of the party after Dr. 
Chough’s death, faced new complaints from the orthodox group 
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to the effect that it was not properly represented in party councils. 

The campaign was a bitter one. The Democrats were contend- 
ing not only with the intraparty difficulties already mentioned 
but also with the use of force and fraud by the government and 
by the Liberal party, which made anything like free action by 
the mass of voters impossible. The Opposition protested the 
announced election results, which gave Dr. Rhee an almost 
unanimous vote and Lee Ki Poong a massive majority over Vice 
President Chang. Prominent and respected citizens of the Repub- 
lic of Korea whose thinking is nonpartisan immediately realized 
that the election was essentially a farce and considered it the most 
shameful display of power for its own sake since the establish- 
ment of the republic in 1948. 


Public Opinion Explosion 

In spite of all this, the frustration and anguish felt by Oppo- 
sition voters everywhere might have remained an unexpressed 
feature of the general discontent if it had not been for the explo- 
sive and bloody events of election day in the southern port city of 
Masan. There a massive demonstration against election procedures 
was met by shots from the police which killed at least ten persons 
and wounded at least forty others, while several remained missing 
for some weeks. In the course of the fray, members of the crowd, 
and especially students, used stones to battle the police and burned 
or otherwise damaged a number of local police stations. The 
demonstrators were acting spontaneously, after a long series of 
deeply resented government impositions, and were totally un- 
armed at the outset. It was established later that charges of 
planned disturbance directed from outside Masan_ were 
unfounded. 

The news of the Masan outburst spread immediately through- 
out the republic and brought it extremely unfavorable publicity. 
The Liberal government recognized that a major blunder had 
been committed, but refused to act on the assumption that any- 
thing like a nationwide revolution was now about to explode. 
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In the second half of March, the home minister, Choi In Kyu, 
was removed from office and his place taken by Hong Chin Ki, 
formerly the minister of justice, who was later prosecuted for his 
own part in the election fraud and the use of force. Mr. Hong 
visited Masan and announced the removal of local and provincial 
police chiefs and the arrest of operating personnel involved in the 
actual attacks on rioters. 

The majority of the Liberal party, however, rejected the urgent 
proposal of “purgative changes” which was made to Party Chair- 
man and Speaker Lee Ki Poong by some 80 moderate members. 
Their “drastic” program called for the resignation and reshuflling 
of all cabinet ministers, the removal of executive committee 
members involved in controlling the election, amendment of the 
election law and the future choice of the party’s nominee for 
speaker by all Liberal members of the House. Even the spokesman 
for this forward-looking group was quoted as saying that “it is a 
matter of principle that no re-election is practicable.” Dr. Rhee 
himself was still isolated from reality. At an extraordinary meet- 
ing to which he called his vice-president elect and other high 
administration figures on March 28, he instructed them to give 
“supreme postelection priority” to “establishment of a clean, 
service-minded officialdom, prevention of tax-dodging and control 
of smuggling,” according to The Korean Republic of March 29. 
There was nothing here to show that he saw the depths of the 
disaster toward which he and the other conferees had brought 
the country. 


Student Uprising 


On April 11, almost exactly four weeks after election day, a new 
crisis in Masan served to draw previous “incidents” into the 
pattern of a student-led revolution. The recovery from the sea 
of the body of Kim Choo Yul, the 17-year-old student missing 
since the election riot, was the signal for a violent demonstration 
by thousands of students and other enraged citizens chanting such 
demands as “hand over the body,” “death to Lee Ki Poong, 
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out of the Syngman Rhee administration,” and “we demand new 
elections.”” One student was killed, some 15 policemen injured 
and considerable damage done by the rampaging youths to 
government and Liberal party public buildings and residences. 

The president’s expression of “regret over the Masan incident” 
showed that he still had not come to grips with the forces at 
work, but within a week action by him could no longer be delayed. 
After seven days of sporadic student demonstrations throughout 
the country, such protests took on a much larger dimension in 
Seoul, Pusan, Chongju and other major centers among both high 
school and university students on April 18. In the capital the 
accelerated movement was led by some 3,000 students from the 
relatively old and famous Korea University, demanding the release 
of fellow students held by police, the ceasing of police interference 
in academic affairs and free elections. The impact of this large 
and orderly display was increased for the general public by the 
fact that on the return march to their campus, the students were 
attacked by bands of professional ruffians, later revealed to have 
been employed by agencies connected with the government. 


Rhee’s Downfall 


The tragic climax came on the following day, April 19, when 
thousands of students from all major universities and colleges in 
Seoul marched toward the presidential palace, proposing to pre- 
sent a petition to the president himself. The original activity of 
all student groups had been peaceful, but before their approach 
to the palace, some of them had seized fire engines to give 
momentum and safety to their drive and had otherwise resisted 
police officers who were trying to disperse them. As they inched 
up the hill toward the president’s residence, their sheer mass and 
their refusal to stop seem to have caused panic among the com- 
paratively small body of police sentries. In any event, the sentries 
fired directly on the unarmed petitioners and, in so doing, sealed 
the fate of Dr. Syngman Rhee and of the entrenched Liberal 
hierarchy. 
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The country was in tumult; martial law was declared in the 
capital; eight days later, on April 27, after having appointed Huh 
Chung foreign minister and leader of a “caretaker government” 
which the president had still intended to head, Dr. Rhee resigned. 
On April 23 he had declared that he was withdrawing from the 
Liberal party and would henceforth deal with the executive 
problems of the nation on a nonpolitica] basis. His reaction to 
disaster was becoming more realistic in these final days, but it is 
doubtful whether his understanding of the causes of the national 
outburst was ever complete, unless it was made so by the group 
suicide on April 28 of Lee Ki Poong, his wife, Maria Pak Lee, and 
their two sons, the elder of whom had been adopted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Rhee in 1958. 

As late as April 20, the day following the students’ final blood 
bath and victory, the words of the aged crusader were those of a 
leader who had long been shut off from contact with his people. 
On that day of national sorrow, mixed with triumph, he still 
thought of the people as being in the wrong, but was willing to 
forgive them. His statement was in part as follows: “The violence 
of yesterday’s demonstration was a great shock to me and other 
officials of the government. It is almost unbelievable that any 
element of the patriotic Korean people, to whom I have devoted 
my life, could act in such a way... . 1 can only hope that all of 
our people will have learned an important lesson from this terrible 
experience and that we can go forward together as a united 
people faithful to the principles of law, of order and of justice.” 


Need for ‘Changing of Hearts’ 


The editors of The Korean Republic, who had thus far faith- 
fully presented a view friendly to the administration, came far 
closer to the heart of Korea’s problem in a powerful editorial 
headed, “‘Changing Our Hearts,” on April 28, the morrow of the 
president’s resignation. 

It ran in part as follows: “Students have demanded, fought for 
and won an end of political corruption. Cynics who say that 
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this is only a transition between one corruption and another 
fail to recognize the determination and depth of feeling that 
underlie what has happened. . . . This breakdown of morals has 
not been confined to the high and mighty. Our students know it, 
too, in the purchase of the admission to the best schools, in shoddy 
teaching, in degrees that have been obtained virtually without 
attendance. ... The student freedom revolution has given us the 
opportunity to reform not only politics but our whole way of 
morality. To seize the chance is to make a new Korea and a new 
and better, more equitable life. Not to do so is to trade the lives 
that have been lost for some temporary political reforms that will 
disappear in time. Changing faces is not enough; we must also 
change our hearts.” 


Momentum of Revolution 

While students engaged in violence at the home of Lee Ki 
Poong, and were later involved in recriminations against Liberals 
and in occasional ballot-box burning after the new elections of 
July 29, they also showed signs of recognizing that conservation 
and stability must go along with victory. Their service in security 
patrols guarding key government installations and the private 
property of unpopular leaders in the uncertain days following 
April 19 was important evidence of this consciousness. It remains 
true, however, that students want action, as do their professors. 
This was shown by the impressive demonstration of faculty 
members of all major Seoul universities in support of their stu- 
dents’ demands for change. Any new regime, therefore, faces the 
double task of solving outstanding problems of moral, political 
and economic maturity and of convincing the aroused intellectual 
group that it is doing so effectively and without delay. 

When this whole remarkable crisis of 1960 passes further into 
history, it seems certain that the work of Huh Chung, acting head 
of the administration from late April to mid-August, will stand as 
a noteworthy service to the country. During this period, order 
was generally maintained; trials of officials involved in election 
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frauds and related rigging of the government’s victories were 
held; constitutional changes providing for a responsible cabinet 
system were put through the Assembly; arrangements for a free 
election within three months were effected; and important bodies 
such as the House of Councilors were activated. 


New Form of Government 


Three months after the collapse of Dr. Rhee’s Liberal party, 
a general election for the bicameral National Assembly was held 
on July 29. The ground rules for this election were laid down by 
a constitutional amendment promulgated on June 16. The 
amended constitution, labeled by Koreans as the constitution of 
the Second Republic, stripped the presidency of executive powers 
and established parliamentary rule with a premier as chief execu- 
tive, being chosen by the House of Representatives from among 
those nominated by the president. 

As a result of the general election, in which the Democratic 
party won a resounding victory over the Liberals, Posun Yun, 
coleader with Dr. Chang of the victorious party, became the first 
president of the Second Korean Republic on August 13 for a five- 
year term. After the lower house, on August 17, had rejected the 
nomination by the president of his first choice for premier, Kim 
Do Yun, Posun Yun nominated Dr. Chang, who had served as 
vice-president 1956-60, and had led the anti-Rhee movement after 
the death of Mr. Chough. Dr. Chang was endorsed by the House 
of Representatives on August 19 and assumed office on that day. 


Premier Chang's Problems 

The problems which face Premier John M. Chang are many 
and serious. First, in a society which has traditionally looked to 
great names such as those of Syngman Rhee, Ahn Chang-ho, Kim 
Kyu-sik and Kim Koo, a government of law rather than of men 
must develop its own foundation. President Posun Yun (as he 
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prefers to be called), as well as the premier, occupies a position 
which has little precedent in Korean political experience. 

A second difficulty is due to the very strength of the Democratic 
party. Its present majority is unwieldy and suggests the danger of 
a new form of arbitrary control or of serious splits and divided 
counsels. A third issue which has been discussed widely in the 
republic, and is an outgrowth of the second, is that of repre- 
sentation of the “old wing” in Dr. Chang’s cabinet, composed 
primarily of members of his “new” group. 

The Democratic split calls attention to a fourth factor in the 
situation—the absence of a basis for any effective two-party system. 
Since 1948 the Liberals and both wings of the Democratic party 
have all represented generally the same social and economic in- 
terests. There is still no effective Opposition party sponsoring 
orderly but decisive change within the constitutional framework 
and, incidentally, none fully responsive to the ideas of “advanced 
democracy” motivating the student revolution of 1960. 

















Economic Challenge 











IF WE FORGET FOR THE MOMENT THE LONG road still to be traveled 
toward economic self-sufficiency for a growing population and 
consider only the changes made since South Korea emerged from 
the rubble of war in 1953, we find that striking progress has been 
made. Improvement is seen both in an increasing freedom from 
the fatalism of the invasion period and in the growth of economic 
activity and new physical facilities. 


Transformation of Cities 


The streets and public transportation systems of Seoul and 
other cities have been greatly improved. Various assistance pro- 
grams have made possible extensive paving and additions to 
street railway service. Imported automobiles of various vintages 
as well as modified jeeps with South Korean bodies, some of which 
are operated under the interesting hapsung (commuter taxicab) 
system, swell the city motor traffic to proportions never known 
before. Urban and suburban dwellers are carrying on their daily 
travel on wheels rather than on foot to an extent inconceivable 
in 1945. Equally striking is the large number of new Western- 
style buildings and those dating from Japanese days which have 
been refurbished. 

Accompanying and in part causing this rebirth of the cities, 
total electric power generation has increased from about 899 
million to about 1.7 billion kilowatt hours between 1954 and 1959. 
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South Korean hydroelectric and thermal generating capacity for 
1959 amounted to about 434,000 kilowatts installed—a figure 
which is no more than about one-sixth of the installed capacity 
reportedly in operation or under construction in North Korea, 
but incomparably greater than the fragmentary capacity in 1945. 
Brilliant street lights and neon commercial signs in Seoul and the 
fluorescent lighting of the improved harbor of Pusan are among 
the striking new sights. A substantial increase in water supply for 
Seoul and other centers and in the number of cities equipped with 
modern waterworks add to the efficiency and healthfulness of life 
in large parts of South Korea. 


Expansion of Economy 


More fundamental indices also have favorable aspects. Based 
on 1955 constant prices, which in the author’s view is the most 
reliable method of computation, the Gross National Product 
(GNP) rose from less than $100 million in 1953 to almost $1.1 
billion in 1958, with the preliminary estimate for 1959 being close 
to $1.2 billion. Even with a steadily increasing population the per 
capita GNP was estimated to reach the unprecedented level of 
about $50 in 1959, as cormnpared with $45 in 1953. 

For the future, there is greatly increased hope that substantial 
foreign capital will enter the manufacturing field, now that the 
Republic of Korea has promulgated its new Foreign Investment 
Encouragement Law. This important law came in answer to the 
demands many potential foreign investors had made at least since 
1956. In an effort to step up the development of productive 
capacity and production itself while retaining the greater part 
of the country’s purely commercial and banking business in 
Korean hands, the National Assembly stipulated that the ad- 
vantages and guarantees contained in the law would apply only 
to producers of manufactured goods and not to traders and 
financial institutions. For foreign investors in manufacturing 
enterprises there are important incentives in the form of an abso- 
lute government guarantee of exemption from all income and 
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corporation taxes for the first five years, two-thirds of the total 
tax amount for the succeeding two years and one-third of the total 
for still another year. Various other taxes are also removed or 
reduced for foreign manufacturers who qualify under the law. 


Foreign Investors Encouraged 

Other inducements contained in the new statute also appear as 
attractive and as unequivocal as the investor could have expected. 
The “capital base” on which both tax exemptions and profits are 
to be calculated is defined liberally. Commodities imported into 
the country as a part of the capital base are exempted from 
customs duties, as are also machinery and other materials brought 
in for maintenance during the first five years of operation and for 
new installations or the rehabilitation of existing ones. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of all the provisions of the law 
are those guaranteeing the right of a registered business to remit 
profits overseas up to 20 percent of the capital base per year and 
also to withdraw capital after two years from the date of registra- 
tion, at the rate of not more than 20 percent per year. The govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea guarantees the investor against 
expropriation of his property and other assets and guarantees his 
right to employ foreign technicians and managers and to pay them 
in foreign currency or credit. The effect of the law is greatly 
enhanced by the conclusion of the Investment Guaranty Agree- 
ment between the Republic of Korea and the United States on 
February 19, 1960. This agreement clears the way for the United 
States to underwrite an American concern’s investment in Korea 
and even to advance dollars to such an investor as a further in- 
ducement for him to undertake industrial operations in Korea, 
provided the ROK and United States governments have jointly 
approved the particular enterprise concerned. 


Weaknesses of Economy 
At the same time it must be recognized that, by modern 
international standards, the South Korean economy of 1960 is 
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peculiarly weak and has hardly begun to exploit its resources. The 
thinness of the shell of apparent prosperity which covers an 
underdeveloped and nonself-supporting economy can be gauged 
in at least five ways. 

First, the per capita GNP, although greater than ever before 
in the republic’s history, is small indeed in a relative sense. It 
amounts to less than $50, while the per capita figure for the 
United States in 1959 was $2,710. The Korean figure is lower than 
that of India and far below that of Japan. 


Self-Sufficiency Far Off 


Second, the republic’s balance of international payments on 
current account appears to be sound as the result of vast quantities 
of imports brought in through UN and particularly through 
United States aid and the extensive invisible exports represented 
by heavy purchases of Korean goods and services by the UN forces, 
composed primarily of Americans. In reality, however, economic 
self-sufficiency is a long way off. If the overwhelmingly important 
category of “merchandise” is taken alone, in 1958 there was a 
deficit of $326.6 million, since receipts amounted to only $17.1 
million, as contrasted with payments of $343.7 million, and in 
1959 a deficit of $253.7 million, receipts being $19.7 million and 
payments, $273.4 million. 

Third, the capital base, the actual current production and the 
total number of qualified entrepreneurs, business managers and 
technologists are all still at such low levels that fundamental 
changes must come in Korean society if it is to keep above water 
in the tide of modern industrialized business competition. The 
greatest conceivable success of current International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) programs of personnel training in many 
industrial and commercial fields, both in the United States and 
through training programs in Korea, will fail to win the battle for 
economic self-support unless the Koreans develop the fundamental 
habit of saving. This habit is the one dependable basis for capital 
formation, and must become as strongly embedded in the Korean’s 
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life pattern as it was in that of the French peasants, who enabled 
the Third Republic to pay its indemnity to Germany in record 
time after 1871 or in that of the West Germans who accomplished 
an economic miracle after the currency reform of 1948. The latest 
evidence of this ability is seen in Japan’s spectacular recovery 
since 1950. 


Unemployment Prevents Economic Growth 


Fourth, the presence of some 2 million members of the potential 
work force who have long been unemployed and another 4 million 
inadequately employed, while some 5,000 more or less specialized 
students remain in the United States or Europe because of the 
scarcity of suitable employment at home, creates the formidable 
need for developing production on a large scale. Without general 
purchasing power there can be no sales, and without sales there 
can be no capital formation and therefore no expansion. This 
difficulty is brought into relief by the abandonment of a recent 
proposal to discharge some 100,000 members of the ROK armed 
services as an economy measure when it was realized that such 
action would only add seriously to the army of civilian unem- 
ployed. 

Fifth, there is little heavy industry in South Korea. Even if a 
market for consumer goods in greatly increased quantities is 
developed and the necessary skills are available, the economy 
would be handicapped by the necessity of importing most of the 
equipment necessary for these consumer-goods industries. Self- 
sufficiency will be extremely difficult to attain until the machines 
for making machines can be built on the territory of the republic 
instead of having to be imported, as is the case today. 
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CRITICS WHO REGARD INCONSISTENCY AS A CONSPICUOUS feature of 
United States foreign policy find ample support for their conten- 
tion in the case of our relations with Korea. For our intense con- 
cern with Korea’s affairs has alternated with apathy or aban- 
donment. 


Little Concern for Korea: 1882-1945 


Once the Shufeldt treaty of 1882 had been achieved, after 
vigorous efforts since 1868, Washington paid scant attention to 
the extraordinary opportunity it offered for helping the king and 
the handful of progressives to strengthen Korea against both 
internal reaction and foreign aggression. Two decades later, 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s acquiescence in Japanese designs 
on Korea (in return for Tokyo’s benevolence toward the position 
of the United States in the Philippines) was in accord with the 
general trend of both American and British policy since China’s 
defeat by Japan in 1895. In a broader sense, the unceremonious 
withdrawal of our legation from Seoul in November 1905 was 
sharply inconsistent with the spirit of American-Korean relations 
and of the treaty of 1882. The Korean nation was abandoned to 
Japanese “protection” without any protest against the force and 
fraud practiced during Japan’s occupation of its “‘ally’s” territory 
while it fought Russia (1904-5) or any guarantee from Tokyo that 
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repeated assurances of support for eventual Korean freedom and 
strength would be honored. 

At Versailles in 1919 Wilson was of course unable to secure 
application of the principle of self-determination to such non- 
European countries as Korea, but Dr. Kim Kyu-sik’s delegation 
would seem to have deserved something better than silence from 
American representatives. The most elemental decencies and 
rights of the Korean people—to say nothing of the religious and 
business activities of hundreds of Americans in the peninsula— 
had been seriously circumscribed by the extremely repressive 
colonial rule of Japan, against which the whole Korean nation 
had just protested in courageous and telling fashion through the 
March | uprising. Moving on to the period after World War II 
one finds it curious that the United States declared South Korea 
outside its “perimeter of defense” in 1949 but defended it 
desperately within the UN’s framework in 1950. 


Assistance Since 1945 


Inconsistencies of the kind indicated by United States actions 
for three-quarters of a century before 1945 have not been con- 
tinued since that date. Despite our brief military withdrawal in 
1949-50, the impact of American influence has been essentially 
continuous for 15 years. In the 1945-48 period, however, we lacked 
a fundamental plan, as already mentioned. It was assumed that 
both Soviet and American operations in Korea would prove brief, 
lasting only until a stable government uniting North and South 
was set up and started functioning under Korean control. Not 
only were American personnel generally unfamiliar with the 
sharp distinctions between Korean culture and the cultures of 
China and Japan; they were also unprepared for the major tech- 
nical tasks which military government would impose. 

The most critical shortcoming of United States Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea was the failure of its efforts to aid Koreans in 
putting back promptly into operation such manufacturing in- 
dustry as existed in the southern half of the country and to 
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develop urgently needed new plants for consumer goods produc- 
tion. Not even a start was made on the basic task of setting up 
heavy industrial equipment which would produce heavy indus- 
trial goods. The Military Government was also unprepared to 
handle the government collection of rice which was necessary to 
insure a stable supply of food at a stable price, although in this 
respect marked progress had been made by 1947. 

When daily necessities proved to be less easy to obtain than 
under the iron rule of the Japanese, there came widespread ques- 
tioning of “American efficiency,” the growth of an enormous black 
market, extensive unemployment, a lack of trained supervisory 
and technical personnel for such new industrial facilities as might 
be developed, and the absence of economic security and a sense of 
direction necessary for a nationwide surge to prosperity. These 
conditions would undoubtedly have been still worse if Military 
Government had not been present, and in certain fields important 
aid was given to the people. Nevertheless, the South Korean 
economy entered the republic period in 1948 and the Korean 
war in 1950 without either the means or the habit of systematic 
production which would enable it to approach self-sufficiency. 


U.S. Economic Aid 

United States economic aid to South Korea from 1945 to June 
1960 totaled $2.4 billion. But virtually all of the $859 million 
advanced for emergency relief in the nine years closing with 1953 
must be written off, so far as any net stimulus to the post-Korean 
war economy, or even major repair work, is concerned. Less than 
$2 billion have thus been available—primarily through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA)—for the purchase of 
commodities from the United States and elsewhere and _ for 
“investment projects.” 

These capital items, to which a total of about $500 million had 
been allocated through June 1959, included $195 million for pur- 
chase, construction and repair of locomotives, roadbeds, bridges, 
highways and harbor facilities; and $185 million for increased 
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production of coal, expansion of electric power facilities, rehabili- 
tation and construction of communications, construction of the 
Chungju fertilizer plant and more than 200 “small and medium” 
enterprises. These transportation and “mining and industry” 
undertakings accounted for 88 percent of the total $500 million. 
The remaining 12 percent was divided among agriculture, forestry, 
fishery, health and sanitation, education, housing, social welfare 
and “other administrative purposes.” 

Unlike the necessarily improvised efforts of the early Military 
Government period, this ICA program since 1953 has been 
planned with care and, since 1957, has been under the constant 
review of the Combined Economic Board (CEB), composed of 
representatives of the United States Operations Mission (USOM), 
which administers ICA programs and those of the Republic of 
Korea. One feature of the program which may have especially 
useful results is the allocation of $23.5 million for “technical aid,” 
embracing the service in Korea of foreign engineers for short 
periods and the despatch abroad of Koreans for training in in- 
dustry, public administration, social work, agriculture and other 
fields. It should be noted also that over $579 million has been 
granted to South Korea by the UN. About $150 million of this 
sum has been appropriated since 1953 and used largely for in- 
dustrial and other installations of a capital nature. UN programs 
have been steadily diminishing in volume, however. The amount 
provided in 1958 was less than $7,750,000. 


Results Disappointing 


While dollars cannot buy democracy, they might be expected 
to assist an underdeveloped economy to generate, in due course, 
its own productive initiative. Today, seven years after the latest 
of Korea’s wars, the degree to which that process is under way 
is disappointing to all concerned. Not only is there a shortage of 
capital, of heavy industry and of employment opportunities 
already mentioned; and not only is the portion of the $500 million 
provided by ICA for “investment” which has gone into any form 
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of manufacturing industry very small. What is worse, the tangible 
results of the projects actually undertaken seem meager. 

For example, the elaborate Chungju fertilizer plant has re- 
quired five years to build and has cost a great deal more than the 
$23 million originally estimated. This plant is still not in opera- 
tion and the desired foreign market remains to be created. Mean- 
while, no other processed goods are available for export in large 
quantities, although the textile industry is increasing its efficiency 
and the volume of its output. The supplies of water and elec- 
tricity, which are said to be increasing, cannot meet the demands 
of any substantial industrial expansion, nor will the sanitation 
system be adequate. Highways, which were neglected by the Japa- 
nese empire builders in favor of their excellent and strategically 
important railways, are seriously inadequate for efficient large- 
scale transportation. 


Challenge of North Korea 


All of these bottlenecks have been studied carefully by the CEB. 
The fact that they have not been removed is clearly due in part 
to the need for still more capital from some source. But it has 
been recognized by Korean as well as American authorities that 
during the previous Korean administration there was extensive 
misuse of funds turned over by the ICA. A lack of initiative and 
follow-through on the part of prospective entrepreneurs is also a 
riddle which so far has not been solved by training and consulta- 
tions. Premier John M. Chang has made it clear that henceforth 
the solution of these problems must be given high priority. Their 
urgency is underlined by impressive evidence that the North 
Korean dictatorship is forcing Koreans into stepped-up industria] 
capacity and performance. 

Those who look to the Republic of Korea for leadership in a 
new resurgence of a reunited Korea do it a disservice if they fail 
to attempt an appraisal of developments in the hostile camp 
north of the border crisscrossing the 38th parallel. This in- 
dispensable task is made difficult by the necessity of drawing 
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conclusions largely from North Korean, Russian, Chinese and 
other Communist sources which, moreover, are not in agreement. 
Certain patterns, however, seem to emerge from the increasing 
body of official pronouncements made since 1945, and occasional 
non-Communist observations serve as points of reference. These 
outside commentaries come from former civilian internees, former 
prisoners of war, newspaper correspondents and North Korean 
defectors and refugees. 


Political System on Russian Model 


The North Korean regime took shape during the Russian 
occupation, which extended officially from August 1945 to Decem- 
ber 1948. The relationship between North Korea and Moscow is 
always depicted as one between mutually independent friendly 
powers and great emphasis is placed on Korean national history 
and culture. 

Despite the use of some methods which seem to have been 
borrowed from Peiping, the state-party structure, terminology and 
tactics of control appear almost identical to those found in Russia. 
The Moscow pattern is seen in the North Korean hierarchy of 
“people’s committees” rising from the village council to the 
Supreme People’s Assembly with its Presidium, and in the theo- 
retical responsibility of the various people’s committees and the 
cabinet of ministers to the assemblies on their respective levels. 
Equally familiar are the closely watched “free” elections in which 
the only candidate is the one approved by the Workers’ (Commu- 
nist) party of Korea. The organization of the Workers’ party, as 
revealed in the documents of the Third Party Congress in 1956, 
is closely parallel to that of the Soviet Communist party since 
1952. The fact that the usual interlocking of party and state is 
strong in North Korea is demonstrated by the composition of the 
new cabinet formed by Kim I] Sung in the summer of 1957. Of 
the 30 incoming ministers, 23 were also members of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ party. One conspicuous variation from 
the Russian practice is found in the comparatively easy require- 
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ments for admission and the proportionately large membership of M 
the Workers’ party. At the beginning of 1956 it claimed 1,164,000 th 
members, or more than 11 percent of the North Korean figure of di 
10 million for the total population. The composition of the party 
is more like that of its Chinese than its Russian counterpart, Re 
since the Third Party Congress in 1956 reported that 56.8 percent 
of its members were poor peasants; 22.6 percent, workers; and he 
13 percent, “employees.” The remaining group, representing 7.6 ge 
percent, was said to be made up of various small classes, including to 
a few former landlords. Cl 
re 
Role of Kim Il Sung M 
The flow of authority downward from the apex of the party- th 
state pyramid is closely parallel] to that found in the Soviet Union m 
and, generally, in other Communist countries. This fact of course 19 
means that the elaborate “elected” bodies, purportedly exerting ist 
control over their “representatives” in higher echelons, are in fact Cal 
powerless sounding boards for policy experiments and instruments of 
for the enforcement of policy as finally determined at the top. Ki 
The pinnacle is apparently controlled primarily by Marshal pe 
Kim I] Sung, who seems to have been born in 1912 and to have int 
borrowed his present name from an earlier leader of Korean cal 
forces against the Japanese. Kim I] Sung evidently received his lea 
training in ideology, administration and military science entirely Soi 
at Soviet hands. When Russian authorities chose him, at 33, to pec 
head the nascent North Korean regime in 1945, they passed over : 
a long list of hopeful candidates. wh 
In North Korea, as in various Eastern European satellites, it ane 
was standard policy from 1945-49 to conceal the close connection ex] 
between the local organization and the Soviet Communist party we. 
and also to emphasize national and “democratic” objectives while tio: 
making no mention of the “building of socialism.” Since 1949, em 
however, both recognition of Soviet leadership and devotion to Ko 
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Marxism-Leninism have been expressed officially and informally 
through the constantly expanding media of the press, radio and 
dramatic arts. 


Russia Preferred to China 


In contrast to their enthusiasm for Russia, the North Koreans 
have shown no desire to accept either the political or the 
general cultural leadership of the Chinese Communists. His- 
torically this rejection of governmental or personal control by 
Chinese has existed among Koreans side-by-side with a profound 
respect for the many magnificent features of Chinese civilization. 
More recently, North Koreans were apparently incensed by what 
they considered the arrogant and overbearing attitude of Com- 
munist Chinese personnel in North Korea during the war of 
1950-53. North Korea has generally followed the Soviet ‘“‘coex- 
istence” formula, but its sentiments about “throwing the Ameri- 
cans out of Korea” coincide with those of Peiping. The passing 
of Dr. Rhee from the South Korean stage, however, has deprived 
Kim I] Sung of half of his favorite target—“the American im- 
perialists and the Syngman Rhee clique.” Premier Kim’s recent 
invitation to Premier Khrushchev to visit Pyongyang may indi- 
cate a need for strengthening the prestige of North Korean 
leadership. Moreover, it seems certain that the thought that the 
South Korean revolution of 1960 might be repeated by the 
people of North Korea is not being overlooked by Kim II] Sung. 

The attractive monthly magazines Korea and Korea Today, 
which are published simultaneously in Korean, Chinese, Russian 
and various Western languages, including English, dramatize the 
experiences of North Koreans visiting in the Soviet Union. These 
well-written and skillfully illustrated periodicals sometimes men- 
tion politics and technological and industrial “marvels,” but the 
emphasis is on the simple human relations between North 
Koreans and Russians and the dignity and respect with which the 
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former are said to be treated by the latter. These attempts at 
humanizing and idealizing Soviet-North Korean relations are only 
one part of the elaborate “information and education” program. 


Economy of Austerity 


Meanwhile, the life of laborers and farmers in North Korea 
since 1953 has evidently been harsh. Austerity has been imposed 
in an effort to meet the enormous initial outlay for heavy 
machinery to make consumer goods at home, and also in order 
to draw from the comparatively limited agricultural lands the 
maximum of foodstuffs, fibers and oils for industry. It is difficult 
to appraise official statistics on the degree of success attained. 

The following official North Korean figures deserve study 
because they record the expansion claimed in the production of 
key items in both primary and secondary industry. 


Production—1956, 1959 and 1961 Estimate 





Goal for 1961 


1956 1959 (Set in 1958) 
Powerr (billiom Kwhr) -.ecccscocssscsscssssessseon 5.1 7.8 9.7 
Coal (anillion tons)... en 3.9 8.8 10.0 
Fertilizer (thousand tons) ........ tale 195.0 391.0 630.0 
Cement (thousand tons) ........... 597.0 1,926.0 2,000.0 
Cloth (million meters) ........... hes. 77.0 158.0 200.0 
Pig Iron (thousand tons) 187.0 694.0 700.0 
Steel (thousand tons) ................ is am acer mes 365.0 670.0 





In agriculture the forcible formation of cooperatives, somewhat 
reduced copies of the Russian kholkoz, from 1954 to 1958 met a 
great deal of resistance. The further effort since 1958 to 
“amalgamate” the cooperatives of a given village area into one 
unit is admitted by North Korean authorities to have resulted 
in a loss of production. Grains produced rose from 2.6 million 
tons in 1954 to 3.7 million tons in 1958, but fell to 3.4 million 
tons in 1959. The goal for 1961 is 3,760,000 tons. The difficulties 
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which caused this slight drop appear far from over. At the end of 
the Korean war in 1953 the North Korean leaders contended that 
agriculture “lagged far behind the other branches of the national 
economy.” This statement in an official document published in 
1957 was foreshadowed by the observant French correspondent 
Maurice Chanteloup, who was an internee in North Korea from 
1950 to 1953. Writing in Le Figaro in May 1953, M. Chanteloup 
reported that the many peasants whom he saw seemed to be 
annoyed by the constant interference of state farm management 
personnel but that they in fact persisted in their easy ways and 
refused to be effectively “cooperativized.” Pressure from the 
authorities and the line of least resistance have apparently brought 
many farmers into the amalgamated “agricultural villages” in the 
latest step of centralization, but malingering and stubborn re- 
sistance clearly continue. However, unless there is a general revolt, 
the state will probably in due course force more agricultural 
products out of the land to serve the growing industrial machine. 


Scholarship and Education 


The Academy of Sciences of North Korea is an important 
clearing house for scholarly activity in a dozen specialized fields. 
The well-known former South Korean scholar Paek Nam-un is 
apparently the leading figure in the Academy. The most striking 
feature of its work is the high scholarly caliber of the journals 
published by the mathematical, physics, chemical, geographic, 
economic, political science and historical associations grouped 
together under the academy’s aegis. 

The North Korean educational system has physical facilities 
which are impressive in view of the destructiveness of the Korean 
war. The compulsory education program extends through the 
ninth grade. From that point on, emphasis is placed on technical 
engineering rather than on either science or academic studies, 
although small percentages of the student population go on into 
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these fields. At the top of the system is the Kim I] Sung University, 
the one comprehensive higher education institution in North 


Korea. 


Meaning of Continuing Crisis 

The continuing emergency in South Korea is the latest form 
of the ever-recurring state of crisis which has been Korea’s lot 
since at least the 4th century B.c. The student revolution of 1960 
is an important beginning, but the painstaking task of orderly 
nationwide rebuilding remains. In the final analysis, it is the 
Korean people who must strengthen themselves. 

South Korea’s crisis is also a challenge to the ability of American 
specialists to implant Western technology effectively in an under- 
developed country. It is not enough to do the immediate physical 
job. Korean society must itself acquire the skills, the resources and 
the drive necessary for performing similar tasks in the future. 

The present crisis is a challenge to character, both Korean and 
American. The aid program to date has apparently faltered in 
large measure because of deliberate peculation. The present 
Korean government, as well as that of the United States, recognizes 
the problem. Morality must combine with enlightened manage- 
ment in order to give the South Korean economy the strength it 
requires. 

The crisis is a challenge to the efficiency of a democratically 
controlled society as contrasted with the regimented society across 
the border to the north. Can the people of the Republic of Korea 
retain effective internal freedom and still develop the order and 
unified endeavor necessary to outstrip material successes achieved 
where totalitarianism has sacrificed liberty for strength? 

The free world needs to face both of these problems. If solutions 
can be found in Korea, they may prove of value in other areas 
divided between the East and the West. 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion - World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Divided Korea: Microcosm of Divided World? 


Until 1945 Korea as a whole was a colony of Japan, and not of 
a Western power or of Russia. To what extent did this fact cause 
Koreans, north and south, to welcome U.S.S.R. and United States 
influence in 1945? 
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What is the effect today of the confidence shown in the United 
States by the Korean monarchy in 1882-1910 and the relatively 
great success of American missionary, industrial and commercial 


enterprises? 

Is the People’s Republic of North Korea a microcosm of the 
Communist world? Or does it represent only the latest political 
facade for the nationalist activities of leaders who want to unify 
the peninsula in their own way and find the Communist dicta- 
torial framework a useful device? 
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2. impact of Chinese Culture on Korea 


What is the importance of the fact that, while the Confucian 
ethical system was the basis of Chinese social control as early as 
the Western Han period, it never effectively displaced influences 
connected with Buddhism in Korea until well after 1400? 

What is the emotional and political meaning of the frequent 
Korean complaint against the “Great Country [China] adoring 
philosophy”? 
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Eckardt, Andreas, A History of Korean Art, trans. by J. M. Kindersley. London, 
Edward Golston, 1929. 

Kim, Doo Hun, “The Rise of New Confucianism Against Buddhism in late Koryo.” 
Bulletin of the Korean Research Center, No. 12. Seoul, May 1960. 

Korea: Its Land, People and Culture of All Ages. Seoul, Hakwon-sa, Ltd., 1960. 

Lee, Peter H., “Epigrams from the Korean.” The Hudson Review, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1956. 

Osgood, Cornelius, The Koreans and Their Culture. New York, Ronald, 1951. 


Reischauer, E. O., and Fairbank, John K., History of East Asian Civilization, Vol. 1. 
East Asia: The Great Tradition. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 
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3. Isolation and Progress 


What did isolation (1637-1876) do to Korean society? Why did 
freedom from impinging foreign forces after the Manchu inva- 
sions of 1627 and 1637 cause a general complacency and accept- 
ance of the virtual enslavement of society by a corrupt pseudo- 
Confucian hierarchy? 

In what basic ways did Korea’s seclusion differ from the isolation 
of both China and Japan? 


READING REFERENCES 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott, The Chinese: Their History and Culture. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947. 

Sansom. Sir George B., Japan: A Short Cultural History. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1943. 

Weems, Clarence N., ed., Hulbert’s History of Korea, supplemented ed. New York, 
Hillary House. (To be published in 1961.) 


4. In Whirlpool of Imperialism (1876-1910) 


How was Russia’s interest in controlling the Korean peninsula 
related to the failure of 19th-century Tsars to obtain a warm water 
outlet in the Black Sea and Baltic areas? 

Was the Korean policy of the Chinese Empire after 1868 based 
on its fear of an advancing Russia or on the threat of a “Western- 
ized” Japan? 

What can the American public do today to implement long- 
standing good will between the United States and Korea? through 
education? through financial aid? through technical aid? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dennett, Tyler, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War: A Critical Study of American 
Policy in Eastern Asia in 1902-5, Based Primarily upon the Private Papers of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Garden City, Doubleday, 1925. 

Grajdanzev, Andrew Jonah, Modern Korea. New York, IPR, 1944. 

Harrington, Fred Harvey, God, Mammon and the Japanese. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1944. 

Hsu, Shushi, China and Her Political Entity. New York, Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Hulbert, Homer B. Cited. 

Langer, William L., The Diplomacy of Imperialism \1890-1902, 2 vols. New York, 
Knopf, 1935. 

McCune, George M. and Harrison, John A., Korean-American Relations: Documents 

Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of the United States, Vol. 1. The Initial 
Period, 1883-1886. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1951. 
Rosen, Baron Roman Romanovitch. Cited. 
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5. Good Government or Individual Initiative? 


Did the arbitrary rule of the Rhee government in recent years 
conflict with Korea’s traditional ethical standards? 

Must government in an underdeveloped country provide an 
honest and efficient administration first? Or must the individual 
citizen first achieve political maturity before a democratic govern- 
ment can emerge? 

Can the Second Republic succeed in creating the basis for 
effective democracy? 


READING REFERENCES 


Fisher, J. Ernest, Democracy and Mission Education in Korea. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

Weems, Clarence N. Cited. 

Yang, Key P., and Henderson, Gregory, “An Outline History of Korean Confucian- 
ism.” Journal of Asian Studies, November 1958, February 1959. 


6. How Can Economic Riddle Be Solved? 


How can potential investors and entrepreneurs be induced to 
contribute to economic development unless they are first assured 
of support by a capable, sympathetic and equitable government? 

At the same time, how can any government prove its leadership 
unless it first brings marked economic improvement? 

Can the endless circle of these interrelated riddles be cut and 
economic building actually set in motion on an unprecedented 
scale by the new government of the Republic of Korea with 
American financial and technical assistance? 

How can Korea provide manufactured goods? Is there a solu- 
tion to its agricultural problem? 


READING REFERENCES 


Economic Survey. Seoul, Korea, Ministry of Reconstruction, 1959. 
Korea: Its Land, People and Culture of All Ages. Cited. 


7. Ils North Korea a Threat? 


Aside from its steadily growing military forces, in what fields 
has North Korea gained greatest strength since 1953? 

Is North Korea putting capable Korean technicians and engi- 
neers on the job faster than South Korea? If so, why? 

To what extent are agricultural “cooperativization” and 
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“amalgamation” changing the habits of the Korean farmer and, 
in particular, his traditionally profound attachment to his 
ancestral land? 

What physical improvements—in housing, public health, trans- 
portation and public utilities, and recreation facilitics-ao North 
Koreans actually have? 

READING REFERENCES 


“North Korean Economy: A Survey,” The Voice of Korea. Part i, April 14 and Part 
II, April 30, 1958. 

Publications of the U.S. Joint Publications Research Service (rescarch studies and 
translations of North Korean documents), available from the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., listed in the. USGPO 
monthly catalogue. 

Rudolph, Phillip. Cited. 

Shabad, Theodore, “‘North Korea’s Postwar Recovery.” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 25, 
No. 6, June 1956. 


8. The United States and East Asia 


Do Americans appreciate South Korea's position as (a) a 
fragmentary state determined to find its way towards a viable form 
of popular government, even in the shadow of a hostile totali- 
tarianism? (b) the only free-world territory on the mainland of 
Asia north of Hong Kong? and (c) a necessary base for protecting 
Korea Strait and the narrow passage between Japan and the 
mainland from complete domination by the Russian-North 
Korean-Chinese Communist alliance? 

Has the free world as a whole, and the United States in par- 
ticular, been strengthened by the fact that the Republic of Korea 
has stood against a major and long-planned onslaught from the 
North and has reformed its own government in 1960? 

Are the members of the UN aware that greater efforts than ever 
must be made before the Korean people can eventually live free 
of crisis? What efforts should be made to achieve that end? 


READING REFERENCES 


Ballantine, Joseph W., Formosa: A Problem for United States Foreign Policy. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1952. 

Berger, Carl, The Korea Knot: A Military-Political History. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 

Current Situation in the Far East. Hearings before the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Pacific of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
86th Cong., Ist Sess., July 27, August 3, 11 and 14, 1959. Washington, D.C., 
USGPO, 1959. 

Jov, Admiral C. Turner, How Communists Negotiate. New York, Macmillan, 1955. 
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Korea in the Common Interest, prepated by the United States Information Agency. 
Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1956. 

Schwantes, Robert S., Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1955. 

Tompkins, Pauline, American-Russian Relations in the Far East. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1949. 

Wagner, Edward W., The Korean Minority in Japan, 1904-50. New York, Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. 


Visual Aids * 


Korean Phantasy. Produced in 1954 by Ted Conant in collaboration with Lee Hyung- 
pyo. 15 min., color. Rental $15.00 from Film Images Incorporated, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N.Y. A survey of Korean life, which shows the age-old 
rituals of the farm, of the seasons, of religion and of art as they continue into 
the present. 

Legends of the Orient. Produced in 1958 by Twentieth Century Fox. 9 min., color. 
Rental $7.50, from Films Incorporated, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. A 
compact, well-narrated film that, in its short running time, manages to cover 
many facets of Korean life and culture. 

United Nations in Korea. Produced in 1953 by the United Nations Film Division. 
30 min. Rental $7.50, from Contemporary Films, Incorporated, 267 West 25th 
Street, New York 1, N.Y. An historical documentary, showing step-by-step how 
the conflict in Korea began, what the UN did to try to prevent it, and how for 
the first time in history an invading army was met by resistance of the armed 
forces sent by an international organization pledged to secure the conditions 
of peace. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. 


Note. The standard McCune-Reischauer System of Romanization 
of Korean is used for ordinary words and place names. As a matter 
of convenience to the reader, however, personal names are 
generally rendered according to the practice of The New York 
Times. 





Coming Next 


“The Future of Nuclear Tests,” by Edward Teller and Hans 
A. Bethe . . . two contrasting views .. . in the January-February 
issue of the HEADLINE SERIES. 
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Companions for the well informed.... 


HEADLINE SERIES 


A series of concise booklets, each presenting a factual picture 
of one area in the news or some crucial foreign policy problem— 
each written by an outstanding American political scientist, 
economist, historian, journalist, or leader in public affairs. 

(Six issues a year) 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN 


Geared to the rapid pace of current events, with eight pages of 
analysis and reporting—plus lively “pro and con” forums on key 
international questions. 


(24 issues a year) 


Enter a joint subscription now! 


Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to: 


(] Headline Series. . . . . 1 year $2.00 
[] Foreign Policy Bulletin . . 1 year $4.00 
[] Both 1 year $6.00 


[] payment enclosed [] bill me 


Please send me information on FPA-WAC services and publica- 
tions [] 


eran es he st ae Ss 


NR hs. ee MAL) hee aan Se: Se ete FS 


City hd casera tea ph aap nr ... Sate .... 


(Rates will increase after January 1, 1961) 








The Headline Series 


(available in single copies or bulk) 


143 The U.S. and U.S. Foreign Policy 142 
Armaments Goals: What Experts 
Propose 
’ Ps ancedn> 
141 Has Russia Changed: Pee, NS Se ee 140 
139 France Under de Gaulle America 
sal Ee ‘Great Decisions... 138 
137 Iran: Oasis of Stability 1960’ U.S. Foreign Poli- 
in Middle East? cy: Ideals and Realities 
155 Africa: World’s Last Mao's China 136 
Frontier ‘apan: New Problems, 134 


New Promises 


West Germany: New Era 131 
for German People 


130 Science and Foreign Should the U.S. Change 129 
Policy Its China Policy? 


133 New Directions in U.S. 
Foreign Economic Policy 


— other titles available 





DID YOU KNOW 
That the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center 


* publishes Intercom, a monthly information service which re- 
ports un new materials, programs and services in citizen edu- 
cation on world affairs? 


* makes available nominally priced reading lists and guides to 
materials on world affairs? 


* sponsors “Great Decisions” citizen discussion programs in 
communities throughout the United States? 


To get information on these and other FPA-W AC services use coupon on previous 
page. 
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In the next issue 


The Future of 
Nuclear Tests 


by Hans A. Bethe and 
Edward Teller 
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